STATUE  OF  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.   PHILANDER    C.  KNOX, 

of  pennsylvania, 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Monday,  June  17,  1918. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  President,  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  open- 
ing made  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  this 
UKjrning,  to  th<  effect  that  this  was  no  time  for  money  to  be 
diverted  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue,  wlien  a  great  war 
was  going  on,  and  it  could  be  much  better  invested  in  liberty 
bonds.  I  can  not  understand  the  motive  of  that  declaration  in 
connection  with  the  matter  we  are  now  considering,  because 
every  Senator  knows  that  not  one  penny  is  sought  to  be  appro- 
priated, directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  this 
proposed  statue ;  and  as  to  the  further  suggestion  that  the 
money  might  be  used  as  a  fund  to  be  called  the  Buchanan 
memorial  fund  and  invested  in  liberty  bonds,  I  wish  to  know  by 
what  process  you  can  remake  the  will  of  Harriet  Lane  Johnson, 
who  died  many  years  ago,  and  create  a  new  trust,  no  matter 
how  desirable  that  trust  might  be. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  me  to 
interrupt  him  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  KNOX.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Of  course,  I  knew  the  money  was  not  to  be 
appropriated,  and  I  think  I  said  so.  I  also  knew  that  it  was 
provided  by  the  will — and  I  think  I  said  so — that  if  it  was  not 
used  for  the  statue  it  was  to  lapse  at  a  certain  date.  Where 
was  it  then  to  go? 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  suppose  it  would  go  to  the  residuary  legatees 
under  the  will.   That  is  the  usual  course. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  know  the  terms  of  the  will ;  but  if  it 
was  not  spent  on  a  statue  it  might  be  very  easily  put  by  those 
residuary  legatees  in  liberty  bonds.  I  do  not  think  it  would ; 
but  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  do  not  know  how  many  residuary  legatees 
there  may  be  or  what  their  disposition  in  that  particular 
might  be.    It  would  be  a  matter,  of  course,  for  them  to  decide. 

Mr.  LODGE.    Oh,  of  course. 

Mr.  KNOX.  But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  proposition 
originating  in  either  branch  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
public  moneys  to  erect  a  statue  on  public  lands.  If  it  were  it 
would  be  proper  to  postpone  its  consideration  to  a  more  appro- 
priate time,  and  in  its  consideration  to  determine  the  relative 
claims  of  other  public  men  to  precedence  in  post  mortem  honors. 
The  matter  is  not  presented  to  the  Senate  in  that  way.  It 
comes,  as  has  been  detailed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, as  a  proffer  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Lane  Johnson  through  her 
last  will  and  testament  to  erect  at  the  expense  of  her  estate  a 
statue  to  her  uncle,  James  Buchanan,  the  fifteenth  President  of 
the  LTnited  States,  with  whom  she  shared  many  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  White  House  during  his  administration. 
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It  comes  ill  a  way  that  sliould  not  arouse  jealousy  in  tlie 
hearts  of  other  just  claimants  for  posthumous  lienors,  and  I 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  a  similar  request  from  friends  of  any 
one  of  the  great  men  who  have  held  the  highest  executive  place 
in  our  Government  would  be  granted  without  question.  Why 
not  this  one?  Because,  INIr.  President,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  nut  it,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  disloyal  to  his 
country.  This  is  the  simple  issue  we  are  called  upon  to  decide. 
No  other  reason  has  been  assigned. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  gratified  to  note  that  in  all  the  authori- 
ties tl'.at  were  quoted  this  moi'ning  by  the  Senator  fi'oni  Massa- 
chusetts, there  was  not  one  of  them  that  suggested  disloyalty 
upon  the  part  of  Mi-.  Buchanan.  There  were  those  that  spoke 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  hesitation,  of  his  misapprehension  of  the 
situation,  of  his  weakness,  but  there  were  none  who  charged 
him  with  disloyalty.  The  language  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  specific  in  this  particular — not  so  specific  tliis  morn- 
ing as  it  was  on  Friday  last.  I  overlook  the  comparison  with 
Benedict  Arnold.    I  quote  from  the  Record  : 

This  joint  resolution  proposes  at  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  this 
war.  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  only  President  upon  whom  rests  the 
shadow  of  dislo.valty  in  the  great  office  to  which  he  was  elected. 

Further  along  he  says : 

I  repeat  that  the  proposition  is  to  erect  for  the  admiration  of  our 
children  in  coming  generations  a  statue  of  the  one  President  upon 
whom  the  dark  shadow  of  disloyally  rests. 

And  again : 

He  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  sworn  to 
defend  the  great  charge  put  into  his  hands.  He  did  not  defend  it  ;  he 
did  not  protect  it. 

The  best  thing  that  can  ever  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  was  weak  ; 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  time  believe,  as  I  shall  later  attempt  to  show,  that  he  was  not 
only  weak  but  that  he  was  also  disloyal. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  exception  of  mere  dogmatic  assertion 
upon  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts,  iinstipported 
by  a  single  citation  from  any  of  the  critics  who  have  abused 
James  Buchanan  since  his  retirement  from  office,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  not  cited  a  line  to  support  his  allega- 
tions, nor  instanced  a  single  fact.  The  Senator  speaks  poeti- 
cally of  "  the  great  refusal."  What  was  the  great  refusal.  It 
was  a  refusal  to  precipitate  a  fratricidal  war  by  the  coercion 
of  the  States,  yet  that  same  refusal  was  persisted  in  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  until  the  shot  came  from  the  South  that  called 
the  North  to  arms.  It  was  a  refusal  predicated  upon  exactly 
the  same  propositions  that  Abraham  Lincoln  not  only  in  words 
adopted  for  his  own,  but  referring  to  the  language  of  Buchanan, 
aflSrmed  it  as  pi-esenting  a  soiuul  view  of  his  constitutional 
dttty. 

It  has  been  stated  here  this  morning  that  a  great  part  of  the 
history  of  James  Buchanan  consists  of  efforts  to  defend  him. 
Why  not?  When  was  a  man  ever  so  assailed?  And  who  is 
assailed  must  be  defended.  Was  ever  a  man  so  misrepresented? 
In  the  language  of  Judge  Jeremiah  Black,  to  whom  I  shall 
refer  later,  his  life  was  literally  lied  away. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  Mr.  President,  that  malice  and  false- 
hood can  always  outrun  truth  in  the  short  but  not  in  the  long 
race.  The  House  of  Representatives,  by  pa.ssing  the  measure, 
has  demonstrated  that  a  generation  of  men  has  come  to  power 
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in  that  honorable  body  far  enough  removed  from  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  60  years  ago  to  render  a  calm  and  just 
judgment  upon  the  events  of  that  remote  period.  We  are  now 
to  decide  if  tfte  Senate  has  reached  that  goal  and  if  by  its 
refusal  to  follow  the  example  of  the  House  this  race  between 
truth  and  error  is  to  be  pi'ojected  into  another  generation  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  as.sailed  by  two  classes  of  critics — 
those  who  stood  too  near  the  stupendous  events  of  his  time 
to  fairly  appraise  their  merits  and  those  who  jud,ged  Mr. 
Buchanan,  as  has  been  said,  "  by  the  course  of  events  subse- 
quently, when  the  contingent  became  actual  and  the  prob- 
lematical certain  in  many  ways,  which  only  the  eye  of  Omnis- 
cience could  previous  foresee.  How  far  this  ex  post  facto  judg- 
ment (cruel  and  wrongful  in  history,  fully  as  much  as  ex  post 
facto  statutes  in  legislation)  has  been  carried  in  his  case  all 
who  care  to  look  into  the  matter  can  easily  see  and  know. 
Every  man,  every  public  man  especially,  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  his  opinions  and  actions  should  be  measured  by  the  cir- 
cumstances anil  conditions  of  his  own  time  and  not  by  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  another  and,  it  may  be,  a 
wholly  different  time.  Any  othei-  mode  of  judgment  is  at  once 
grossly  unhistorical,  grossly  unpliilosophical,  and,  I  will  add, 
grossly  iin-Christian.'' 

The  first  and  most  conspicuous  writer  up  to  his  time  who 
made  the  life  of  James  Buchanan  a  special  study  was  George 
Ticknor  Curtis,  a  Yankee  of  the  Yankees,  the  man  who  de- 
fended the  slave  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.    He  says : 

Mr.  Buchanau's  administration  of  thP  Governnipnt  during  the  four 
years  which  prpcedod  the  commencement  of  our  Civil  War  is  a  topic 
upon  whii-li  friends  and  ;oes  have  widely  differed.  But  no  unpreju- 
diced person  who  now  ';xamines  the  facts  can  doubt  that  in  many 
minds  injustice  has  been  done  to  him.  Perhaps  this  was  inevitable, 
considering  that  a  sectional  civil  war.  of  vast  magnitude  and  attended 
with  great  bitterness,  followed  immediately  after  his  retirement  from 
office,  when  a  political  narty  which  had  been  in  opposition  to  his 
administration  came  for  the  Hrst  time  into  full  control  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things — or,  rather,  I  should  say, 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  man — that  those  who  succeeded  to  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  charged  upon  the  outgoing  administration  that  they 
had  been  remiss  in  their  public  duty,  and  that  under  the  example 
of  men  in  high  places  there  should  have  grown  up  a  popular  belief 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  favorpd  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  either 
purposely  or  by  lack  of  the  proper  energy  to  meet  it  in  its  incipient 
stages.  Charges  of  this  kind  found  popular  credence  in  a  time  of 
UEexampled  excitement  ;  and  since  the  war  was  ended  there  have 
been,  and  doubtless  there  still  are.  many  persons  who  regard  Presi- 
dent Buchans-n  ijs  a  man  who  could  have  saved  the  country  from  a 
frightful  civil  war  if  he  had  had  the  wish  and  the  energy  to  nip  seces- 
sion in  the  bud. 

Such,  at  all  events,  were  the  reproaches  with  which  many  of  his 
countrymen  pursued  him  into  retirement  and  continued  to  follow  him 
to  his  grave.  Denied,  as  he  was,  a  hearing  while  be  lived,  because  the 
perils  and  turmoils  of  the  immediate  present  unfitted  men  to  look  dis- 
passionately back  into  the  past,  he  may  well  have  desired  that  in 
some  calmer  time,  when  he  had  gone  where  there  is  neither  ignorance, 
nor  prejudice,  nor  rancor,  some  one  should  "  read  his  cause  aright  to 
the  unsatisfied."  To  that  better  time  he  looked  forward  with  an  un- 
doubting  faith  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  his  coimtry.  I  believe  that 
the  time  which  he  anticipated  has  come,  and  that  nothing  more  than 
a  proper  examination  of  the  facts  is  now  needed  to  insure  for  him  all 
the  vindication  that  he  could  ever  have  desired. 

It  is  not  necessary,  Mr.  President,  for  me  to  comment  upon  the 
great  ability,  the  high  reputation,  the  excellent  judgment,  and 
the  wide  and  long  experience  of  .John  Bassett  ^loore.  who.  per- 
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haps  more  than  any  other  living  American,  has  a  grasp  of  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.    John  Bassett  Moore  published 
the  latest  work  on  James  Buchanan  in  1911  in  two  large  volumes, 
one  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
Mr.  Moore  says : 

It  was  the  fate  of  James  Buchanan,  in  his  seventieth  year,  when,  at 
the  close  of  a  long  and  wearing  public  career,  he  was  about  to  lay  down 
the  burdens  of  office,  to  be  confronted  with  a  crisis  of  which  wouid  have 
taxed  the  rnorgy  and  decision  of  an  Andrew  .Tackson  at  35,  and  concern- 
ing the  wisest  treatment  of  which  oven  the  philosophers  of  hindsight 
can  not  agree.  There  has  no  doubt  existed  a  general  tendency,  which 
was  stimulated  liy  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  Union  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  to  censure  him  for  not  having  assumed  a  preemptory  and 
defiant  attitude  toward  secession  when  it  first  became  aggressively  ac- 
tivetive.  But,  even  \f  it  be  admitted  ihat  this  more  heroic  course  might 
have  been  justified  by  the  event,  it  seems  unreasonable  and  unjust  to 
condemn  a  statesman  of  Buchanan's  age,  political  antecedents,  and  strict 
constitutionalism  for  seeking  to  afford  the  largest  possible  opportunity 
for  conciliatory  and  healing  measures.  Efforts  were  repeatedly  made, 
apparently  in  a  spirit  of  hopefulness,  by  his  successor  as  President  to 
find  a  basis  of  compromise  ;  and  when  the  armed  conflict  began  the  first 
actual  shot  was  not  fired  by  a  soldier  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Moore  continues: 

In  the  light  of  a  restored  national  authority,  with  powers  vastly 
strengthened  not  only  by  constitutional  amendment,  but  also  by  war 
and  construction,  it  has  grown  more  and  more  difficult  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  refinements  which  found  expression  In  Buchanan's  annual 
message  of  December,  1860,  as  to  the  legal  aspects  of  secession  and  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  premises.  On  these  questions, 
however,  the  message,  contrary  to  wliat  often  seems  to  be  supposed,  ad- 
vanced notliing  new.  The  idea  of  a  double  or  divided  sovereignty,  each 
part  supreme  within  its  sphere,  was  a  commonplace  of  American  political 
and  juridical  discussions  and  was  accepted  as  a  sort  of  self-evident  truth 
by  the  masses  till  its  practical  impotence  in  the  fact  of  the  attempt  of  a 
State  to  secede  suddenly  became  glaringly  manifest.  Moreover,  this  part 
of  the  message  was  sul)stantially  but  a  transcript  of  an  official  opinion 
then  lately  given  to  the  President  by  his  Attorney  General,  the  Hon.  Jere- 
miah S.  Black,  who  appears  to  have  volunteered  the  service  and  himself  to 
have  drawn  up  the  questions  which  the  President  was  to  propound  to  him. 

Mr.  Moore  concludes : 

When  we  review  Buchanan's  record  as  a  public  man,  whether  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress  or  a  Senator,  as  Secretary  of  State  or 
minister  plenipotentiary,  or  as  President,  there  is  nothing  that  impresses 
us  more  than  his  laborious  industry  and  his  capacity  for  business.  He 
did  not  hold  himself  in  reserve  for  great  occasions.  He  gave  his  best 
from  day  to  day,  maintaining  a  uniformly  high  level  of  accomplishment. 
Where  tact  and  diplomacy  were  requisite  he  was  especially  successful. 
Diplomacy  was  in  reality  his  special  gift.  Both  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
at  London  he  cultivated  good  will  and  rendered  substantial  service. 
He  was  the  first  Secretary  of  State  to  announce  and  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  voluntary  expartriation  in  its  full  extent. 

Perliaps  the  most  careful  as  well  as  the  most  devoted  of  all 
the  writers  who  have  given  their  time  to  this  task  was  Hon. 
William  U.  Hensel  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hensel  held  few 
public  offices,  he  i.s  now  deceased — but  everybody  familiar  with 
Penn.sylvania  and  Pennsylvania  affairs  without  regard  to  poli- 
tics or  their  predilections  in  respect  to  any  particular  doctrine 
or  dogma,  knows  that  no  greater  mind  has  shone  in  that  State 
in  the  last  generation.  Mr.  Hensel  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful orators  to  whom  I  have  ever  listened.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers,  and  he  was  a  profound  historian.  Mr.  Hensel's 
article  on  James  Buchanan  is  printed  in  full  by  John  Bassett 
Moore  in  liis  appendix  to  the  book  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred and  from  that  article  I  desire  to  take  few  quotations 
which  go  right  to  the  crux  of  this  situation. 

I  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  show  that  Mr.  Hensel  investigated 
all  the  facts  alt  the  circumstances,  not  only  those  relating  to 
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the  last  year  of  James  Buchanan's  administration  but  the  de- 
tails of  the  full  compliance  and  full  accord  that  President  Lin- 
coln gave  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  policies  until  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter.    Mr.  Hensel  says  : 

My  proposition  is  that  in  the  winter  of  1860  and  1861  pence  was 
the  view  of  the  great  majority  of  the  northern  people  :  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln reflected  and  e.spoused  it  as  fully  and  sincerely,  and  expressed  it 
as  freely  and  unmistakably,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  :  and  that  it  is  a  shal- 
low, false,  and  wicked  Judgment  which  reprobates  the  one  ;is  cowardly 
and  senile  and  praises  the  other  as  brave  and  sensible  for  cherishing 
the  same  notions,  even  though  they  were  erroneous. 

I  hasten  to  the  support  of  my  second  proposition,  tliat  they  con- 
curred in  their  views  as  to  what  was  then  discussed  as  the  right  and 
policy  of  "  coercion."  The  expiring  Thirty-sixth  Congress  root  less 
than  a  month  after  Lincoln's  election.  That  House  was  in  full  con- 
trol of  the  Republicans,  and  they  had  elected  the  next  Congress. 
Within  tliree  months  they  would  be  in  complete  power.  Mr.  Buchanan 
has  been  chiefly  denounced  for  the  tone  of  his  annual  message  to  that 
Congress.  Not  a  blow  had  been  struck  ;  no  State  had  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession  :  the  North  did  not  believe  the  South  would 
secede  ;  the  South  did  not  believe  the  North  would  fight.  The  discus- 
sion was  as  yet  only  academic. 

Nevertheless — 

To  this  I  desire  to  direct  particular  attention — 

Nevertheless,  the  New  York  Tribune,  whose  editor  was  the  most 
potential  force  in  nominating  and  electing  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  which 
newspaper  was  '■  the  most  powerful  organ  of  its  party,"  declared  three 
days  after  his  election  :  "  If  the  cotton  States  shall  decide  that  they 
can  do  better  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it,  we  insist  on  letting  them 
go  in  peace.  The  right  to  secede  may  be  a  revolutionary  one,  but  It 
exists  nevertheless.    «    *    *  shall  resist — 

Continues  Mr.  Greeley — 

all  coercive  measures."  These  views  were  reiterated  from  day  to  day. 
They  were  reechoed  by  the  Albany  Evening  .Journal,  edited  by  Thurlow 
Weed,  the  nearest  friend  of  Mr.  Seward.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  in  his 
famous  Boston  speech,  declared  about  the  same  time,  "  I  hold  it  will  be 
an  advantage  for  the  South  to  go  off."  Gen.  Scott,  who  had  been  a 
Whig  candidate  for  President,  who  was  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Army,  and  who  later  became  one  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  severest  critics,  in 
his  famous  "  Views,"  of  October,  1860,  had  said,  "  To  save  time,  the 
right  of  secession  may  be  conceded."  In  March.  1861,  when  he  was 
most  intimate  with  Secretary  Seward,  and  was  discouraging  the  relief 
of  Sumter,  he  urged  the  North  to  say  to  the  seceding  States.  "  Wayward 
sisters,  go  in  peace." 

If  Mr.  Lincoln  antagonized  these  notions,  he,  at  least,  made  no  serious 
sound  nor  sign.  He  was  the  rising  sun  :  Buchanan  was  an  evening  star; 
and  any  views  a  retiring  President  might  have  had  to  express  would 
have  been  cold  and  feeble  rays  by  contrast  with  the  bursting  effulgence 
of  the  great  orb  of  day.  If  the  clarion  call  to  battle  was  to  be  then 
sounded,  it  ought  to  have  emanated  from  Springfield  :  if  there  was  a 
demand  for  a  Jackson,  he  should  have  ridden  like  "  Young  Lochinvar 
out  of  the  West." 

Nevertheless,  while  the  leaders  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  and  the  chief- 
tains of  his  campaign  were  thus  proclaiming  the  right  of  disunion  and 
encouraging  the  South  to  secede,  Mr.  Buchanan  declared  in  his  message 
that  grave  danger  threatened  the  country  against  which  he  had  long 
soan<led  warnings  ;  he  pra.ved  God  to  preserve  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  throughout  all  generations :  with  courteous  regard  for  his  suc- 
cessor, he  proclaimed  that  he  had  been  fairly  and  constitutionally  elected, 
and  that  his  success  justified  no  revolution  ;  he  recognized  guarantees 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  "  would  not  attempt  violation  of  any  clear  constitu- 
tional right."  He  stated  the  doctrine  of  secession  and  denounced  it  as 
"  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  history  as  well  as  the  Character  of  the 
Constitution,"  -md  cited  Jackson  anil"  Madison,  southern  statesmen,  to 
contravene  it.    With  fine  touches  of  eloquence  he  said  : 

"  This  Government,  therefore,  is  a  great  and  powerful  Government, 
invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  over  the  special  subjects 
to  which  its  authority  extends.  Its  framers  never  intended  to  implant 
in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  nor  were  they  at  its  crea- 
tion guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  providing  for  its  own  dissolutSjn.  It  was 
not  intended  by  its  framers  to  be  '  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,'  which, 
at  the  touch  of  the  enchanter,  would  vanish  into  thm  air,  but  a  sub- 
stantial and  mighty  fabric,  capable  of  resisting  the  slow  decay  of  time 
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arifl  of  (Icfyini;  the  storms  of  ages."  (Works  of  James  Buchanan,  by 
Mooro.  Vol.  XII,  pp.  273.  274.) 

I  read  again  from  Buchanan's  Administration,  by  W.  U. 
Hensel : 

"  I  might  quote  many  like  passages  throbbing  with  tho  loftiest  patri- 
otism, ("ertainly  no  man  can  recall  them  without  feeling  that  the 
touching  and  oft-quoted  sentiments  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Inaugural  reached 
no  higher  plane  of  patriotic  sentiment  and  touched  no  deeper  chord  of 
popular  feeling.    George  Ticknor  Curtis  declares  " — 

And  listen,  Senators,  to  tliis  verdict  from  George  Ticknor 
Curtis.    He  declares: 

"After  a  long  familiarity  with  our  constitutional  literature,  I  know 
of  no  document  which,  within  the  same  compass,  states  so  clearly  and 
accurately  what  I  regard  as  the  true  theoi-y  of  our  Constitution  as 
this  message  of  President  Buchanan.  Had  I  the  power  to  change  it, 
I  would  not  alter  a  word." 

"  NEITHER  TIMID  NOR  WEAK. 

"  Meantime,  as  conditions  changed,  the  situation  became  more  alarm- 
ing. States  seceded.  Congressmen  withdrew,  and  Cabinet  ministers  who 
syrnpathized  with  secession  quit  or  were  forced  out  of  his  Cabinet,  but 
Mr.  Buchanan  only  persisted  and  became  correspondingly  more  emphatic 
in  his  acts  and  utterances.  There  was,  however,  no  reservation  nor  in- 
consistency In  the  executive  position — neither  timidity  nor  show  of 
weakness.  In  his  special  message  of  .January  8,  1801.  he  repeated  his 
conviction  that  '  no  State  has  a  right  by  its  own  to  secede  from  the 
Union  or  throw  off  its  Federal  obligations  at  pleasure.'  While  he  de- 
clared, in  almost  the  same  terms  that  Mr,  Lincoln  adopted  months 
later  and  when  the  Rebellion  was  far  more  advanced — that  he  '  had  no 
right  to  make  aggressive  war  upon  any  State  '  ;  he  declared,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  words  that  his  successor.  00  days  later,  almost  iden- 
tically appropriated  "  the  right  and  duty  to  use  military  force  defen- 
sively against  those  who  resist  the  Federal  officers  in  the  execution 
of  tlielr  legal  functions,  and  against  those  who  assail  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Government,  is  clear  and  undeniable."  Lawyer  and 
statesman  as  he  was,  he  knew  the  limitations  upon  the  Executive,  and 
v/hat  were  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  He  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  regard  both  these  and 
he  was  liable  to  Impeachment  and  subject  to  disgrace  if  he  did  not. 
He  declared  Congress,  which  was  in  session,  to  be  '  the  only  tribunal 
under  Providence  possessing  the  power  to  meet  the  existing  emergency.' 
He  said  " — 

And  this  we  know  because  it  is  a  matter  to  which  we  have 
recently  given  our  own  attention. 
Speaking  of  Congress — 

"To  them  exclusively  belongs  the  power  to  declare  war  or  to  authorize 
the  employment  of  military  force  in  all  cases  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  they  alone  possess  the  power  to  remove  grievances  which 
might  lead  to  war  and  to  secure  peace  and  union  to  this  distracted 
country.    On  them,  and  on  them  alone,  rests  the  responsibility. 

"  In  his  views,  and  in  his  manner  of  expressing  them,  the  President 
not  only  had  the  advice  and  cordial  approval  of  his  Attorney  General, 
Jeremiah  S.  Black — to  whom  Rhodes  gives  unstinted  praise  for  purity, 
patriotism,  statesmanship,  and  legal  learning — but,  what  is  far  more  to 
our  present  purpose,  all  that  Buchanan  then  said  and  all  he  did  had  the 
legal,  cordial,  and  unqualified  support  of  three  other  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  who  subsequently  became  most  illustrious  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party — Edwin  JL  Stanton,  the  great  War  Secretary,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  to  him  has  just  been  recommended  by  Secretary  Taft ; 
Joseph  Holt,  to  whom,  after  eminent  service,  Lincoln  offered  the  Attorney 
Generalship  :  John  A.  Dix,  later  a  major  general.  Republican  governor 
of  New  York,  and  ambassador  to  France. 

"  Judge  Holt,  to  whom  Lincoln  tendered  the  olBce  of  Attorney  General, 
is  on  record  as  testifying  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  ofllcial  labors  ought  to 
be  crowned  by  the  glory  that  belongs  '  to  an  enlightened  statesmanship 
and  unsullied"  patriotism.' 

"  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  during  all  this  period,  and 
even  later,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  full  accord  with  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor and  his  own  party  :  that  he  was  alike  submissive  to  and  con- 
trolled by  the  manifest  popular  will  of  the  Union-loving  and  peace- 
seeking  part  of  the  country.  Neither  one  moved  more  slowly  toward 
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war  than  the  other,  and  no  faster  in  accelerating  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. 

"  But  to  clinch  a  proposition  which  I  earnestly  maintain  has  been 
nailed  fast,  let  us  swiftly  follow  Mr.  Lincoln's  tour  eastward.  He  said 
at  one  place — and  I  challenge  you  to  find  it  more  strongly  stated  in 
any  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  utterances — '  the  marehins  of  nn  iiniiy  into 
South  Carolina,  without  the  consent  of  her  people,  and  with  hostile 
Intent  toward  them,  would  be  invasion  ;  and  it  would  be  coercion  also 
if  the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit. 

'•  Remembering  the  declarations  of  himself  and  his  party's  platform 
against  the  lawless  '  invasion  '  of  any  State,  what  less  or  more  could 
these  words  mean  to  the  South  than  its  people  inferred  from  any  dec- 
laration Mr.  Buchanan  had  made? 

"At  Columbus  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  much  less  solicitude  about  the 
future  than  President  Buchanan  was  exhibiting.    He  said  : 

"  '  Nobody  is  suffering  anything  *  *  *  all  we  want  is  time, 
patience,  arid  a  reliance  on  that  God  who  has  never  forsaken  His  people.' 

"At  Pittsburgh  he  declared  there  was  '  no  crisis  but  an  artificial  one.' 
and  predicted  that  if  people  only  kept  cool  the  trouble  .would  come  to  an 
end.    In  Philadelphia  he  assumed  a  decidedly  antiwar  tone  : 

"  '  There  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  war.  'There  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course  ;  *  *  »  there  will  be  no  blood- 
shed unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  Government,  and  then  it  will  be  com- 
pelled to  act  in  self-defense. 

"  '  The  crisis,  the  panic,  the  anxiety  of  the  country  at  this  time  is 
artificial.' 

"At  Harrisburg,  when  the  speaker  of  welcome  tendered  him  military 
support  from  Pennsylvania,  Lincoln  rebuked  him  and  said  : 

"  '  It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I  contemplate  the  possibility  that 
a  necessity  may  arise  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  the  military  arm.' 

"And  yet  this  man  who  has  been  safely  dead  for  50  years,  leaving  no 
lineal  descendants,  can  be  assailed  as  a  traitor  because  he  refused  to  do 
the  very  things  the  refusal  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  approved. 

"  In  none  of  these  is  heard  the  voice  of  the  '  Son  of  Thunder  '  :  at  no 
time  the  iron  ring  of  the  '  Rough  Rider's  '  hoofs.  It  is  true,  he  said, 
'  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  is  not  an  open  or  debatable  question,'  but 
Mr.  Buchanan  had  said  exactly  this  to  Congress  and  the  country  two 
months  earlier.  The  concluding  words  of  the  Lincoln  inaugural  are 
classic  in  the  literature  of  eloquence  ;  hut  in  parallel  passages  with  ex- 
tracts already  quoted  from  Mr.  Buchanan's  message  these  latter  may 
challenge  comparison  for  sound  law,  loftj'  patriotism,  and  even  for  rich 
rhetoric. 

"  MR.  LINCOLN'S  EARLY  ATTITUDE. 

"  The  incoming  President  reiterated  the  pledge  of  his  platform  that 
each  separate  State  had  a  right  to  control  its  own  domestic  institu- 
tions ;  he  denounced  the  lawless  inva.sion  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or 
Territory  by  armed  force  as  the  gravest  of  crimes.  He  gave  his  full  ad- 
herence to  the  fugitive-slave  law  and  its  enforcement,  as  guaranteed  b.y 
the  Constitution  Strictly  in  accord  with  the  polic.y  and  declarations 
of  Mr.  P.uchanan,  he  promised  there  should  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence 
unless  forced  upon  the  national  authority  :  that  Federal  property  would 
be  protected  and  the  Federal  revenues  collected,  but,  beyond  what  might 
be  necessary  for  this,  he  declared  there  would  be  '  no  invasion,  no  using 
of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere.' 

"  Nicolay  and  Hay  give  their  subject  credit  for  '  infinite  tact  '  in  deal- 
ing with  Mr.  Seward  ;  but  is  it  permissible  to  find  treason,  cowardice, 
and  timidity  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  dalliance  with  incipient  secession  in  the 
closet  and  yet  praise  the  attitude  of  Seward  and  Lincoln  in  temporizing 
with  full-armed  rebellion  in  the  open? 

"  .John  Sherman  admits  that  the  first  40  days  of  the  Lincoln  adminis- 
tration was  the  darkest  hour  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  He 
declares  that  it  was  '  a  time  of  humiliation,  timidity,  and  feebleness.' 
Sumner  deprecated  Lincoln's  '  deplorable  hesitancy.'  Six  weeks  after 
his  inauguration  Stanton  wrote  to  Buchanan  that  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  of  distrust  in  the  candor  and  sincerity  of  Lincoln  personally  and 
of  his  Cabinet.  Emerson,  with  rare  literary  skill,  condones  the  Presi- 
dent's perplexities  because  '  the  new  pilot  was  hurried  to  the  helm  in  a 
tornado.' 

"  It  is  to  the  discredit  of  our  political  system — no  particular  reproach 
to  Mr.  Lincoln — that  for  months  the  chief  concern  of  his  administration 
was  the  distribution  of  the  offices  to  clamorous  partisans  rather  than 
the  distribution  of  troops  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  The  demands  upon 
his  time  and  the  solicitation  of  his  supporters  were  not  to  avert  war, 
save  the  Union,  or  suppress  the  rebels,  but  to  lavishly  ladle  out  patron- 
age. Not  only  do  Stanton,  Schurz,  and  Seward  testify  to  this,  but  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself  said  : 
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"  '  I  seem  like  one  sitting  in  a  palace  assigniug  apartments  to  im- 
portunate applicants  while  the  structure  is  on  fire  and  likely  soon  to 
perish.' 

"  With  this  disaster  in  prospect  we  find,  as  late  as  March  12  five  of 
his  Cabinet  ministers  voting  against  provisioning  Fort  Sumter  and  only 
one  for  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  let  them  determine  his  course.  And  yet  Bu- 
chanan was  '  weak  '  and  his  Cabinet  a  '  nest  of  traitors  '  because  they 
had  not  relieved  and  supported  Maj.  Anderson!  As  late  as  July  16, 
1861,  Stanton  wrote  to  Buchanan  : 

"  '  Your  administration's  policy,  in  reference  to  both  Sumter  and  Pick- 
ens, is  fully  vindicated  by  the  course  of  the  present  administration  for 
40  days  after  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln.'  " 

Now,  let  lue  call  to  the  stfind  one  of  America's  greatest  states- 
men, also  a  Pennsylvaniao,  Jeremiah  S.  Black.  No  man  has  yet 
risen  in  any  forum  and  challenged  either  his  ahility,  his  patriot- 
ism, or  his  grasp  of  public  affains.   Judge  Black  says : 

"  The  proofs  of  .Tames  Buchanan's  great  ability  and  his  eminent  public 
services  are  found  on  every  page  of  his  country's  history  from  1830  to 
18G1.  During  all  that  long  period  he  steadily,  faithfully,  and  power- 
fully sustained  the  principles  of  free  constitutional  government.  This 
Nalion  never  had  a  truer  friend,  nor  its  laws  a  defender  who  would 
more  cheerfully  have  given  his  life  to  save  them  from  violation.  No 
man  was  ever  "slandered  so  brutally.  His  life  was  literally  lied  away. 
In  the  last  months  of  his  administration  he  devoted  all  the  energies  of 
his  mind  and  body  to  the  great  duty  of  saving  the  Union,  if  possible, 
from  dissolution  and  civil  war,  He"  knew  all  the  dangers  to  which  it 
was  exposed,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  vain  to  say  that  he  was  not 
alarmed  for  his  country  ;  but  he  showed  no  sign  of  unmanly  fear  on  his 
own  account.  He  met  all  his  vast  responsibilities  as  fairly  as  any 
Chief  Magistrate  we  ever  had.  In  no  case  did  he  shrink  from  or 
attempt  to  evade  them.  The  accusation  of  timidity  and  indecision  is 
most  jireposterous.  His  faults  were  all  of  another  kind  ;  his  resolutions 
once  formed  were  generally  immovable  to  a  degree  that  l)ordered  on 
obstinacy.  On  every  matter  of  .great  importance  he  deliberated  cau- 
tiously, "and  sometimes  tried  the  patience  of  his  friends  by  refusing  to 
act  until  he  had  made  up  an  opinion  which  he  could  live  and  die  by. 
These  characteristics  explain  the  fact  that  his  whoie  political  life,  from 
the  time  he  entered  Congress  until  he  retired  from  the  Presidency — all 
his  acts,  speeches,  and  papers — have  a  consistency  which  l)elongs  to 
those  of  no  other  American  statesman.  He  never  found  it  necessary 
to  cross  his  own  path  or  go  back  upon  his  pledges." 

After  all  has  been  said  this  remains  true.  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
the  son  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have 
naturally  been,  more  than  all  others,  sensitive  and  careful  in 
estimating  his  character  and  career.  His  errors  have  been  our 
regret,  his  virtues  our  glory.  For  a  full  half  century  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's public  career  had  been  weighed,  scanned,  and  inspected 
by  Pennsylvania's  ablest  jurists,  publicists,  and  historians,  and 
the  verdict  rendered  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  of 
the  people's  representatives  in  the  .vear  of  the  semicentennial 
anniversary  of  his  retirement  from  public  life  took  the  form  of 
an  act  to  take  over  and  maintain  as  a  public  park  his  beautiful 
"Wlieatiand  estate  adorned  with  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Who  now  will  say,  except  those  who  have  already  said  it,  that 
it  is  a  seemly  thing  to  sneer  at  the  verdict  of  the  loyal  and  rock- 
ribbed  Republican  Commonwealth  upon  the  career  of  its  great 
Democratic  son?  AVho  is  there  to  .justify,  except  those  who 
have  already  sought  to  justify,  the  message  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  b.v  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  lie  whom 
the.v  so  highly  esteemed  as  to  make  his  home  a  public  shrine 
shall  be  publicly  dislionored  by  refusing  to  a  loving  woman,  who 
herself  bore  with  instinctive  and  unexcelled  .gi'ace  the  important 
social  responsibilities  of  the  Executive  Home,  the  small  privi- 
lege of  a  few  feet  of  land  whereon  may  be  executed  her  last  and 
.solemn  wish? 
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